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ABSTRACT 

The paper presents a nontechnical analysis of the 
philosophical theory of speech acts as a paradigaatic explanation of 
interpersonal communication, A contrast is drawn betwe,en the idea 
that, meaning is "in people" and the speech act theory that meaning is 
an interpersonal construct. There are nine conditions of 
interpersonal communication that must exist for a statement to have 
meaning to a speaker and a listener: both persons speak the same 
language; the speaker articulates a promise in the sentence uttered; 
in expressing that proaise the speaker obligates himself to a future 
act; both the speaker and the listener have a clear preference for 
the speaker keeping his prpmise; the promise predicates a future act 
that normally would not happen without the making of the promise; the 
speaker is sincere in his purpose: the speaker intends that the 
utterance of the sentence will place him under an obligation t<j do 
the future act; the speaker intends to produce in the listener the 
knowledge that the utterance of tj[je sentence places the speaker under 
an obligation to do the future act; and the semantical rules of the 
dialect spoken by the speaker and the listener are such that the 
sentence is correctly and sincerely uttered . (HR) 
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Abstract 

T[ie paper pr'.isents a non- technical analysis of the philosophical 
theory of ''speech acts" as a paradigmatic explanation of interpersonal 
corrimunicat ion . A contrast is dravn between the idea that meaning is 
^^in people" and the speech act theory of rieaning as an interpersonal 
construct . This is to say , the co^Jtionly accepted view that language 
reflects personal experience in cor^nunication is coinpared v;ith the 
speech act theory tiiat linguistic meaning is an into ^personal act ion* 




[}U[ ing his Lnau^uirai hu:lur^: on "Meaning and Tri)lii" at Lho ''niverslty o!: Oiilord 
in 'ijvor^.ber ol 1969, W T. SCravson Look up what was at Ln^ tine a koy problen in the 
piiLIosophy of Lati-;;uage. Professor Strawsun lonr.ulated the probLcri as ''liio coailict 
oL I'onnal se.nant ics Tlie s igtil f icaac-j of Stravson's statonent Lies not so much La 
the ac know led >5eiiiGnt ot competing theories, as in the recognition of the interpersonal 
nature of the communication act. In the analysis that follows, L want to argue that 
the philosophical theory of '^speech acts'^ is a paridgnatic account of meaning in inter- 
personal communication and not merely a logical, philosophical account of v/hat it is 
for an individual to use language with sense and reference. Put more simply, I am 
suggesting that meaning can best be understood as the recognition of a mutual in- 
tention between a speaker and listener, rather than just the analogical coincidence 
of two personal sets of litiguistic experience. 

I 

Historically speaking, the theory of speech acts emerged from the writing of 
John L. Austin, most notably in his bock [low To Do Thin g With W ords. ^ It Ig ia- 
portant for our purposes to note simply that Austin hypostatized three types of 
species of speech act. First, there is the locutiona ry a^ct which has a ne an lag ; 
and, there is the il locutionary act which has a certain force in say Ing so!ne thing , 
Tiiird, the pe r locu t ionary act achieves a certain gf Fec^ by being said. In this 
breakdown. Austin brought to light several important distinctions about meaning 
within the context of speech communication. He separated consta nt ive statements, 
which are susceptible to being true or false, from per format ive statements which 
art' actions per se. Also^ h.^ provided a clear distinction between those theorists 
who utilize formal semantics (or the rules of language) and those theorists who rely 
upon logical analysis (or th^ rules of formal expression) to explain the nature of 
meaning within human linguistic behcivior. 



lat:;od aad refined, prlncipaUy, by H. ?. CrLce'o theory of iiaa-nalural nciaaiag^ 
aad its subsequent inclusion in John R. S'^acle's study of i liocaL Lonary acts as 
^iradiginatic speech acts of cofutnunicatioa. ^ U Is prGcisicy these advances on 
Austia's theory that T vant to discuss since they account for the thesis I aa sug- 
gesting. 

In brief, Grice argues that there Is a natural sense of the word '^neaa'^ which 
can be exemplified in a sentence which has the fora ''A means (neant) to do so~and-8o 
(by X)" .>r "A means (^^Jeant) b^ X that , _ Put Into the context of interpersonal 
cor-iunication, Grice is suggesting that non-natural meaning Is a situation where, 
to say that a speaker means something by X is to say tliat the speaker Intended the 
utterance of X to produce sorr.e effect la the listener by neans of the listener's 
recognition of this (the speaker's) intention. 

t-re should note in passin;:; that Grice 's theory of speech act rrieaaing has parallel 
articulation in the "Co-orientation'' hypothesis of the psychologist Theodore Newconb.^ 
Succinctly, Newconb suggests that during interpersona I coirjiiuni cation a co-orlentat i* ..a 
or -syrametry of behavior develops which in fact accounts for cominunicat Ive meaning, 
r nention Newcomb Vs work priniarlLy to indicate that the philosophic theory of speech 
acts that I a:n discussing has its hypothetical counterpart in experirueatal psycho- 
logy. In short, both philosophy and psychology have articulated a theory of com- 
nunicative meaning that is based in the peron- to-person construct of mutual intea- 
tionality . 
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LI 

AL this point, we arc faced with a problerr!. Most of as Cv^a readily accept the 
thesis I have put fonvard, naneiy, that iaterpersonal corrtmunlcation consists of a 
listener recogni2:iag meaning by simultaaeously recogniiiing the speaker's intention 
in whatever \ utters. Yet, anyone of us who has come into contact with a contem- 
porary book on interpersonal communication will recollect that in the tradition of 

8 

General Semantics meaning is not in language or speech, but inside people. Vfuat 
this metaphorical conception suggest is that meaning is experience bound, bound 
virtually to the individual person. As John Keltner corriments , "V/e nust accept the 
disheartening probability that neither of us can ever completely grasp a meaning as 
the other has experienced it.'^^ The equivocation of "meaning*' and ''experienced^ is 
fairly obvious in all of this. 

The fundamental issue at hand is that our understanding of experiences is no 
more precise than our conception of meaning. And, to suggest that since experience 
is person specific meaning must also be personal is intuitive, speculation at best. 
The proof o£ the criticism comes in an extended explanation, usually to the effect 
that communication occurs when and where one person can experience by analogy what 
another person senses. If experience is person specif ic , it is unique and analogy 
to another unique set of experience is logically not possible* Or, if personal 
experience is not unique but only private, direct copjnunication is logically poss Ible 
and theoretically we should not liave any problem saying exactly what we mean. 



rU:vever, it: l:j noro useful tor lis to caucelve or' cot-iirtunLcaLlon La Its classical 
as a "shar 1 iii^"!: u L^;eea n?opK;. What is shared is not some analogy of experience, 
but the riutual recognitiou of aa InteLitlon in the expression uttered by a speaker act, 
not of the speaker or listener, but as the action of both persons coniolntlv. The 
speech act has no co onun lcat ive force (no racaning) from just the speaker's point of 
view nor Just the listener's view. Put another way ^ the meaning that we call com- 
nunication is not just a person' s Individual experience of language, rather it is the 
conative expectation of both speaker and listener that results In action, a linguistic 
act enboding the mutual intentionali ty of a speaker and listener. A speech act is 
literally performed by two persons, hence Austin's distinction between the constantive 
speech act of the individual that can be true or fals^ to another and the per f orniatl ve 
speech act which is an act carried out v/ith a certain tr.utual force or effect as bet- 
v;een one person and another. 

E^erhaps it would be helpful to illustrate the present analysis by distinguishing 
per locut ionary acts which have effect and illocutionary acts which have force. First, 
let^s look at a periocutionary speech act. Ulien a speaker says to a listener: "You 
persuaded me to buy that new car"; the speaker's statorr.ent records a certain ac- 
co:nplished effect or result, namely that the speaker was persuaded. Illocationary 
acts on the other hand create a certain linguistic force which is another way of 
saying that they speci cy information , i . e . a given sense and reference is prescribed 
by the speaker's utterance. For exarnple, if a speaker says to a listener: ^'I proraise 



t;) buv vou i\hev car tonight 



r r 



thea, th>i staton^.ent has a co.rtaia for 



narr.elv that I 



have prornlsed. T[;e nere uttering of the vords "[ proiniae. . /' has the force of com- 
niLttiag the speaker to an obligation to fulfill the listener's expectation. In short, 
an iliocutionary act is by definition an action accoTiplished with another person in 
the uttering of the sentence. 

It is precisely at this point in our analysis that Grice*s theory of non-natural 
meaning and Searle's conception of iliocutionary acts provides a paradigmatic ex-- 
planation of communication-intention as a theory of interpersonal communication. 
The iliocutionary speech act is paradigmatic in the sense that it can only be explained 
in terms of an interpersonal recognition of intention as the basis for mutual ex- 
pectation and understanding between a speaker and listener. Take our previous ex- 
ample again. A speaker utters the sentence: "C promise to buy you a new car tonight." 
That statement will have meaning to the speaker .^nd lis tener only if the following 
nine conditions of interpersonal communication exist, 

1. Normal input and output condi tions obtain. That is , both persons speak the 
same language, are physically capable of speaking and iiearing and the like* 

2. The speaker expresses the proposition that p (the promise) in the utterance 
of the sentence. In other words » the promise is articulated in the sentence uttered. 

3. In expressing that p (the promise), the speaker predicated a future act of 
himself. Thus, the speaker undertakes an obligation to act in the future in a certain 
v;ay v/ith respect to the listener. 




A. T'Ae iiiitendr would preLor lUe spjak^r's cloiaj; A ( Lh*^ tiitijro acL) to hlo not 
dciag A> and the speaker believes that th^j liscoaer would prefer his doing A to his 
not doing A. Ht?nce, both the speaker and the Listener have a clear preferance uor 
the speaker keeping his promise. 

5. It is not obvious to both the speaker and the listener that the speaker ullJ 
do A (the future act) in the normal course of events. In other words, the promise 
predicated a future act that nornially would not happen without the making of the 
proaise. 

6. The speaker intends to do A (the future act). That is, the speaker is sin- 
cere in his purpose. 

7. The speaker Intends that the utterance nf tho sentence (''I promise .•.") will 
place h.iu under an obllgatioa to do A. 

8. The speaker intends (intention 1) to produce in the listener the knowledge 
CK) that the utterance of Liie sentence is lo count as placing the speaker under an 
obligation to do A. The speaker intends (intention 2) to produce K by ireans of the , 
recognlclon ot "intention 1/' and he intends "intention 1" to be recognised in virtue 
of (by means of) the listenerVs knowled^^e of the nieaning of the sentence. 

9. The sematlcol rules of the dialect spoken by the speaker and listener are 
such that the sentence is correctly and sincerely uttered if and only If conditions 
one tnrougn eight ODtain. 



It should bo so7^.uhat obvLuus ia tiu-3e nine ccadlLioci^i for the i nl e rp rcLat ion 
of our oxaaple "l oroaiae to buy you a new car tonight" that -eaning is not in the 
speaker or listener. Rather, meaning is an irUurper.sonal cor^T^unication that is u,.~ 
plicit in the language construct used by the spe^aker and recognized by the listener. 
The mutual construction of intentlonality emerges from the actions of people, from 
their linguistic actions. There is nothing netaphorical about the i Uocucionary act 
that specifies conaCive meaning as a given type of intention, e.g. an informative 
utterance. Nor, is there any ambiguity about periocutionary acts that are linguistic 
acts recording (as effects) the actions of the participants to the coaniunication, 
e.g. a persuasive utterance. 

Ill 

In conclusion, let me suggest that Grice's account of non-natural meaning allows 
us to focus upon meaning as an action performed in language, rather than merely i<3-- 
sumiag that language reflects experience . Similarly, Searle's exp,LnriL a of the. 
iilocutionary act provides a par^^digm for explaining how a speech act accounts for 
meaning in an interpersonal situation in which a speaker aad a listener construct 
a synergistic intention. In this context, then, the speech act theory is an in- 
novative semantic thiiory of interpersonal communication. 
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